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JUNE MEETING, 1887. 

The Society held its regular monthly session on the 9th 
instant, the Rev. Dr. Ellis being in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary read his account of the doings of 
the last meeting, and it was approved. 

Among the donations reported by the Librarian were two 
volumes by Thomas Hooker, pastor in Hartford, Connecticut, 
which were published in London in 1651 and 1656, and were 
sent to the Society from Rome, Italy, by Mr. James C. Hooker, 
to whom a special vote of thanks was passed. 

The President remarked that he had been invited offi- 
cially to be present at a meeting of the Maine Historical 
Society, which was about to celebrate in Portland the eighty- 
fifth birthday of its President, the Hon. James W. Bradbury. 
He read a letter from the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, who paid 
a tribute to Mr. Bradbury, with whom he had formerly been 
associated as a member of Congress. Dr. Ellis said that he 
should be unable to attend the celebration, and it was voted 
that Dr. Deane, the senior Vice-President, carry the congratu- 
lations of this Society, and express its interest in the earnest 
work which the Maine Society has been doing during the last 
few years. 

The President communicated a paper in defence of John 
Brown by Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, of this city, who enclosed 
for inspection an autograph letter written by Brown to his 
wife and children twenty-four days before his execution in 
Virginia, which was read by the Recording Secretary. There 
was also sent for examination one of John Brown's pikes 
taken at Harper's Ferry, and a bowie-knife captured from the 
leader of his antagonists in Kansas. 

Mr. HiGGiNSON presented copies of a dozen letters of 
Brown to be placed in the archives of this Society, and he 
said that the explanation of the two opposite opinions which 
prevail in regard to John Brown was to be found in the fact 
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that the civilians who were engaged in the struggle for mak- 
ing Kansas a free State had outlived the military men, and 
hence their theory of the contest has been more generally 
accepted. 

The President laid before the meeting a proposal to form 
a society for the study of folk-lore, and to establish a journal 
of a scientific character, designed for the collection of the fast- 
vanishing remains of old English ballads, tales, superstitions, 
etc., lore of negroes in the Southern States, myths and tales 
of Indian tribes, and lore of French Canada and Mexico. 

Dr. Green made the following remarks : — 

In the early part of last month I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing a kinswoman of Colonel William Prescott, who is probablj^ 
the only person now living who ever saw the hero of Bunker 
Hill, and certainly the only one who ever knew him or ever 
talked with him ; and her recollections are interesting. I 
refer to Mrs. Sarah (Chaplin) Rockwood, a resident of Cort- 
land, Cortland County, New York, who was the youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Daniel Chaplin, D.D., of Groton, the 
last minister of the town during the period when it formed 
but a single parish. Her mother was Susanna, eldest daugh- 
ter of Judge James Prescott, Colonel William's elder brother. 
Mrs. Rockwood was born at Groton on Nov. 8, 1785, and 
Colonel Prescott, her great-uncle, died on Oct. 13, 1795, — so 
that she was ten years old at the time of his death. The date 
of her birth was duly entered in the town-records, and the 
entry corresponds with that in her family Bible. 

She describes him as a tall, well-proportioned man, with 
blue eyes and a large head. He usually wore a skull-cap ; 
and he parted his hair in the middle, wearing it long behind, 
braided loosely and tied in a club with a black ribbon, as was 
common in those days. He had a pleasant countenance, and 
was remarkably social and full of fun and anecdote. He was 
dignified in his manners, and had the bearing of a soldier. 

I am satisfied that her recollections of that early period are 
clear and distinct. She shows in many ways that her memory 
of events long since past is still good, as it is of more recent 
ones. Although she has entered upon the second year of her 
second century, she reads the newspapers, and takes more 
than an ordinary interest in public affairs. 
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Mr. C. C. Smith presented a bill of sale of a negro girl 
dated at Worcester in 1769, and said this was probably one of 
the last instruments of the kind executed in Massachusetts. 
Slavery was then gradually dying out here, and the courts 
held that after the adoption of the State Constitution in 1780, 
it no longer had a legal existence in this State. The bill of 
sale, which was under seal and duly witnessed, contained a 
full warranty of title. It was, no doubt, in accordance with 
the form ordinarily used, and was substantially like the bill of 
sale of Quork Walker, printed by Judge Gray, in one of the 
early volumes of the Proceedings, in his note on that famous 
case. 

Know all men by These presents that I Andrew Boyd of Worcester 
in the County of Worcester, yeoman, in Consideration of Forty pounds 
law^ money paid me by John Chandler of Petersham in said County 
Esq!, which I hereby acknowledge I have this day received of him, 
Have Bargained Sold conveyed & delivered to the said John Chandler 
his Executors, Administrators, or assigns, a certain Negro Girl named 
& called Dinah, about seventeen years old, for the said John to have 
and hold in Servitude as his Slave & Servant during her natural Life, 
and hereby Warrant that he may so lawfully hold her, and that I have 
good right to sell her in manner afores? Witness my hand -& seal this 
20*^ day of February a.d. 1769. 

Andrew Boyd. 
Sign'd SeaFd & Delivered 
in presence of us 

James Putnam, 

Nath Chandler. 

Dr. Peabody, in behalf of the Committee appointed to carry- 
to the State House the resolutions of this Society in regard to 
the Attucks memorial, reported that, together with a Commit- 
tee from the New England Historic-Genealogical Society, the}'' 
made a thorough statement of the case, but that their plea 
was unsuccessful, the colored people of Boston having used 
all the influence at their command to secure the building of 
the monument. 

Judge Devens announced a memoir of the late Gov. Alex- 
ander H. Bullock, which he had been appointed to prepare. 

The President gave notice that the meetings of the Society 
would be suspended until the second Thursday in October, 
unless a special meeting should be called. 

41 
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MEMOm 

OF THE 

HON. ALEXANDER H. BULLOCK, LL.D. 

BY CHARLES DEVENS. 



Alexander Hamilton Bullock was born at Royalston, 
Worcester Count}^ Massachusetts, March 2, 1816, and was 
the son of Rufus and Sarah (^Davis) Bullock. His father was 
a native and an eminent citizen of that town, who had ac- 
quired by manufacturing a substantial fortune, and who had 
filled many public offices with credit and ability in the county 
of Worcester. In a commemorative address at Royalston on 
the Hundredth Anniversary of the Incorporation of the Town, 
after the mention of several of its eminent citizens, his son, 
the subject of this memoir, thus appropriately alludes to him : 

" And one other who far outlived all these his associates, whom as 
the exemplar of a long, simple, successful, virtuous life, whom as. many 
times your Representative, twice your Senator, your delegate to the 
Constitutional Conventions of 1820 and 1852, your honored townsman 
in his lifetime and benefactor in death, I should proudly describe but 
that the inheritance of his name forbids." 

Mr. Bullock was fitted for college in his native town and at 
Leicester Academy, entering Amherst College from the latter 
institution in 1832, and graduating therefrom in 1836 as the 
second scholar of his class. While there his tastes and incli- 
nation caused him to be distinguished rather by his attention to 
and proficiency in the classics, literature, and rhetoric than the 
mathematical branches of education. His attachment to the 
college where he graduated was through life tender and de- 
voted. He was one of its Trustees from 1852 until his death, 
and for several years chairman of its financial committee and 
President of the Association of its Alumni. In 1871 he 
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founded there the Bullock Scholarship of the class of 1836. 
He was one of the strongest supporters of its claims for recog- 
nition from the State by a legislative grant of funds in its 
favor, and was always gratified that, with his friends and col- 
lege contemporaries the late Judge Otis P. Lord, of Salem, and 
Mr. Ensign H. Kellogg, of Pittsfield, then members of the 
Legislature with him, he had succeeded in bringing the aid of 
the treasury of the State to that of the college. 

After graduating Mr. Bullock taught school for a year or 
two and then entered the Law School at Cambridge, which 
was then under the management of Mr. Greenleaf and Mr. 
Justice Story. Every one who was a student of that school 
during those days looks back with affection and regard to 
these two illustrious professors, who, differing each from the 
other in many respects, were alike successful in communi- 
cating to the students around them something of the enthu- 
siasm with which they regarded their chosen and beloved 
profession. It was here that in 1840 the writer first made 
that acquaintance with Mr. Bullock which was to continue 
through life ; and he gave full promise then of the rare elo- 
quence, great ability, and manly and generous qualities which 
he was afterwards to exhibit. The animated election of 
1840 was then progressing, which resulted in the election 
of General Harrison and the defeat of Mr. Van Buren. It is 
quite natural that among young men in training for a profes- 
sion which furnishes so many men for the administration of 
public affairs, especially under every republican or semi-repub- 
lican form of government, politics should have a large share 
in their conversation or in the discussions of their clubs. 
The Whig party was then in the zenith of its strength and in- 
fluence. Its great chiefs, Mr, Clay and Mr. Webster, were at 
the full height of their splendid powers. The incipient rebel- 
lion of South Carolina a few years before by the passage of 
the Nullification Act of 1832 had been crushed by the procla- 
mation of General Jackson, supported as he had been by the 
principal Whig leaders, although a mode of escape from their 
rash act had been opened to its authors by a characteristic 
compromise of Henry Clay. But the overwhelming popular- 
ity of General Jackson which had attended him throughout 
his presidential career had now to some extent expended itself, 
and had not certainly extended to his successor. The finan- 
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cial troubles of the country were serious, and were attributed 
— whether justly so or not we need not here inquire — to the 
financial policy of the party in power, which had broken down 
the Bank of the United States and established in its place 
the Sub-Treasury system. An opportunity to obtain political 
power, from which it had been long excluded, was afforded, of 
which the Whig party was not slow to avail itself. 

Mr. Bullock was by birth, education, and natural tempera- 
ment attached to this party. He took great interest in the 
election of 1840, when he was for the first time a Voter, and 
he followed its fortunes until it ceased as a distinct organiza- 
tion. While his largest political service was rendered to the 
Republican party, in which the greater portion of its members 
became merged, it was to the Whig party that he always 
looked back with the greatest affection, speaking always very 
gently of its mistakes or the errors of its leaders. Nor was 
this unnatural. This party represented the broad and gener- 
ous construction of the Constitution of the United States 
which was always a cardinal article of his political faith, while 
the Democratic party, forced by the exigencies of the system 
of slavery in the States burdened with that institution, where 
much of its strength lay, contended always for the rights of 
the individual States as against those of the United States, 
and sought to confine the latter within the narrowest limits of 
a strict construction. The leaders of the Whig party also were 
many of them men of the highest merit ; he had looked up to 
them in youth, and in maturer life we do not so readily yield 
to the attractions or the influence of others. 

It was in the campaign of 1840 (as it was termed) that Mr. 
Bullock's career as a public speaker began, and from that time 
forward he was accounted one of the most brilliant and at- 
tractive orators of the party to which he belonged. Winning 
and forcible, with rare physical gifts as a public speaker, he 
was endowed with that emotional and magnetic temperament 
which communicates itself to and charms while it persuades 
an audience. 

He commenced the practice of the law in Worcester in 1840, 
at a time when the bar of that county presented an array of 
ability not easily paralleled by any then or now in the Com- 
monwealth. Among the men who made it thus conspicuous 
Mr. Bullock could have readily won a foremost place as time 
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advanced and his powers matured. His early appearances at 
the bar were recognized as exhibiting clear promise of powers 
admirably adapted for the legal profession. Unfortunately for 
the legal reputation which he might well have acquired, and 
yet not perhaps for his fortunes, personal comfort, or dis- 
tinction, he was early drawn from the regular practice of the 
profession by the business offers made to him on behalf of im- 
portant insurance companies with which he became connected. 
It is also true that while Mr. Bullock possessed powers that 
would have made him an admirable lawyer, he does not appear 
ever to have been deeply attracted by the study of the law as 
applied to the affairs of daily life, nor were the controversies of 
the bar altogether to his taste. These were much more un- 
pleasant and bitter forty or fifty years since than happily they 
are to-day. 

Mr. Bullock was appointed by Governor Davis, who had 
been elected in 1840, one of his Aids, and was usually known 
by the military title which this position carries with it. 

As Colonel Bullock had great capacity for public affairs, he 
also took great interest in them, and enjoyed the discussions to 
which they give rise ; but he had no pleasure nor participation 
in the bitter personalities they sometimes engender. 

He wrote well and easily, and in 1842 became editor of a 
Whig newspaper, the '' National ^gis," with which he was 
connected for many years. He edited a campaign paper during 
the canvass for the Presidential elections of 1844 and 1848. 

He served in the Massachusetts House of Representatives 
for Worcester in 1845-1847, and 1848, and in the Senate for 
the county of Worcester in 1849. He was a candidate for 
the Speakership in 1847 against Mr. F. B. Crowninshield 
(both being members of the same party), but was not elected. 
He was however the recognized leader of the House during 
1847 and 1848, being the chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, to whom that place is accorded in the Legislature of 
Massachusetts. 

The Court of Insolvency was created by the Statute of 1856. 
He was appointed Judge of that court for the county of 
Worcester in the same year, but resigned the office in 1858. 
In the year 1859 he was elected Mayor of Worcester. 

During the time that intervened between 1844 and 1860 
the years had been full of great historic events, all traceable 
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to the feeling which had been aroused on the subject of 
slavery, and especially upon its extension into the new States 
as they were created from the great territory which we ac- 
quired by the purchase of Louisiana or by the treaty with 
Mexico, which had followed the annexation of Texas and the 
war into which we had been hurried. From its nature slavery 
was aggressive, demanding constantly more room for itself, that 
it might thus maintain itself against the economical as well as 
moral obstacles with which it had to contend. With difficulty, 
on account of the feeling of the large body attached to it in the 
Southern States, the Whig party had been united in opposi- 
tion to the annexation of Texas. It had been defeated in the 
very hour of a reasonably anticipated victory by the wavering 
and faltering of its great leader, Henry Clay. The war with 
Mexico had followed, but it had brought into prominence 
General Taylor, whom the Whig party succeeded in electing 
to the Presidency. His early death left the determination of 
the pressing questions which followed to be dealt with as best 
they might be under the administration of President Fillmore. 
Unless the natural progress of events was arrested it was obvi- 
ous that the system of slavery must yield before the steadily 
advancing power of the Free States. The leaders of the Whig 
party, certainly those of the North, deemed the preservation 
of the Union essential to the well-being of all the States and 
certain to result in the ultimate extinction of slavery, while 
disunion must result in the erection side by side with us on 
this continent of an antagonistic nation, from the necessities of 
its situation jealous, warlike, and exacting. They believed — 
and the events of ten years later justified the belief — that the 
strongest leaders of the sentiment of the South were deter- 
mined to destroy the Union unless they could be fully satisfied 
with the guaranties which they demanded for the safety of 
their cherished institution. The system of agitation in favor 
of slavery was pursued with the intensest eagerness, and Mr. 
Benton truthfully characterized it as being one " to force issues 
upon the North under the pretext of self-defence, and to sec- 
tionalize the South preparatory to disunion through the in- 
strumentality of sectional conventions composed wholly of 
delegates from the slaveholding States." 

The measures known as the Compromises of 1850 followed, 
and Mr. Webster and Mr. Clay went to their graves in the 
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hope rather than the expectation that the balance between 
the free and the slave States had been so wisely adjusted 
that from the question of slavery there was to be no further 
trouble. 

But the advantage gained, great as it was, was not enough, 
and it became every day clearer that either the Slave or the 
Free States must rule, and that the conflict was irreconcilable. 
The Kansas-Nebraska Act passed in 1854, during the admin- 
istration of President Pierce, threw open to the admission of 
slavery territory which by the Missouri Compromise of 1820 
had been solemnly dedicated to freedom. That compromise 
had been forced upon the North, and it may well be that had 
it not been assented to the Union could not have then been 
preserved. All that the South could attain by it, it had 
ah^eady gained ; and now that the North was entitled peace- 
ably to dedicate these Territories to freedom, it was to be de- 
prived of this right under the pretence that this question 
should be left to the Territories themselves. If no external 
influences were applied, by the existence of the State of Mis- 
souri on its border and the immigration of its people, Kansas 
would become a slave State. 

There was but one way to meet this, and this way was 
luckily in strictest accordance with the Constitution. It was 
clearly seen and most energetically pointed out by the Hon. 
Eli Thayer, of Worcester. His plan was that of a peaceable 
and organized emigration to Kansas, which should consist of 
men whose natural influence would be to make of it a free 
State. The work involved in this plan was undertaken by 
the Emigrant Aid Company which Mr. Thayer originated. It 
was supplemented soon by the work of similar societies ; and 
after fierce conflicts with desperate ruffian bands who as in- 
vaders were thrust in to establish pretended government, the 
result was that Kansas w^as firmly fixed as a free State. In 
the work of the Emigrant Aid Company and in forwarding 
this noble movement Colonel Bullock took the profoundest 
interest. He was one of the corporators of the original so- 
ciety, was on its important committees, was President of the 
Worcester County Kansas League, and aided in every way 
with his influence and his means. It cannot be doubted that 
he as well as many other conservative men saw with sincere 
satisfaction that a way had been opened, while respecting 
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every constitutional obligation, to do something efficient in 
opposition to the extension of slavery. 

The election of 1860 found all the elements of opposition 
to the aggressive course of the slavery propagandists of the 
South and to its disunionists united upon the simple ground 
that there should nowhere be any further extension of slavery. 
The feeling in favor of the Union was stronger than ever, but 
it was now realized that it was not to be preserved by con- 
stantly shifting compromises, and threats and menaces must 
be met by a resolute front and stern determination. The 
Whig party had long since been rent asunder. It appeared 
indeed at the polls under the respectable leadership of Bell and 
Everett, but as an insignificant factor. The Democratic party 
was now hopelessly divided. Extraordinary as the conces- 
sions of the Democratic party had been, more had been de- 
manded of it than as a party it could possibly concede and 
still hope to retain its power in a single Northern State. Its 
Northern leaders had at last resisted, and with Mr. Douglas 
and Mr. Breckenridge as opposing candidates the Democratic 
party entered upon the canvass. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the Southern leaders intended Mr. Lincoln should be 
elected. It is characteristic of parties that they wish and 
strive to do more harm to those most nearly associated wdth 
them and who yet to some extent differ from them, than to 
those to whom they are radically opposed. The election of 
Mr. Lincoln as President would give a pretext for the already 
foregone determination to destroy the Union. Before the elec- 
tion of 1860 Mr. Bullock had fully united himself with the 
Republican party. The party which had had his earliest at- 
tachment had long since ceased to be a vital force, although 
individuals loved to preserve the name, as did at an earlier 
time some old Federalists long after new party divisions had 
taken place. He had recognized that as every effort to recon- 
cile the conflict between slavery and freedom had failed, so 
every future effort would fail. His own choice for the Presi- 
denc}" had been Mr. Seward, but he early appreciated the char- 
acter of Mr. Lincoln, and the noble eulogy pronounced by him 
at a later period upon that illustrious man before the City of 
Worcester attests how deeply he had been impressed by that 
wise, thoughtful, and majestic character. He recognized also, 
as the conflict opened, that it was fortunate that a Western 
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President had been selected to conduct us through the Red 
Sea of rebellion ; that no one so well " could have kept our 
armies, owr voters, our hearts, united amid the afflictions and 
reverses that have rolled their thunders and their floods over 
us." He felt, as indeed did many others who had faithfully 
followed the fortunes of the Whig party, that he had thereto- 
fore been actuated only by the earnest desire to sustain a 
Union that had made of a few struggling colonies a mighty 
nation; that there had been no indifference on his part to 
liberty or the just rights of men ; and that if the hour had 
arrived when Liberty and Union could only be preserved by 
arms, he was ready to accept his full share of the responsibil- 
ity and the consequences. Says Mr. Senator Hoar, to whose 
Memoir I am indebted for much that is contained in this 
sketch, — 

" From the earliest breaking out of the war, there was no more zeal- 
ous supporter of the Government. With the spring of 1861 began the 
most important and conspicuous portion of his public life. From 1860 
until his death he was recognized by the community in which he dwelt 
as the most fitting exponent of its feeling on all occasions of public joy 
or sorrow." 

Colonel Bullock was chosen a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the Legislature of 1861. With Governor 
Andrew, he fully believed that war was imminent. Its first 
brunt would fall on the militia troops of the loyal States, 
and it was in the highest degree important that in the brief 
time allowed before the inauguration of Mr. Lincoln every- 
thing should be done to put this most excellent and patriotic 
body of men into the highest state of efficiency for imme- 
diate action. Some may remember how weak this panic 
was said to be, and the pleasantry and facetiousness with 
which the purchase of a few thousand overcoats for these 
troops was received ; but one who has been comforted by their 
warmth may be pardoned for remembering gratefully the 
" war Governor " and his wise foresight. Colonel Bullock 
fully sustained these preparations. His belief that the South 
was in desperate earnest had induced him to favor every rea- 
sonable attempt at conciliation, and when all such had failed 
he felt the hour had come to use all means to crush resistance 
to the government. He had behind a constituency as com- 

42 
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pletely determined as any in the Commonwealth to meet force 
and violence against the Government of the United States by 
a corresponding courage and determination, and with that con- 
stituency he was fully in sympathy. 

The call for troops came immediately upon the firing on 
Fort Sumter. Massachusetts was ready, and within the week 
which followed the proclamation her whole quota of troops 
was on its way to the scene of action. Some then thought 
that a campaign of a summer or a year at most would end the 
war ; but those who like Colonel Bullock had hoped that this 
great conflict might be spared, and that our eyes might not be 
forced to look on the wretched spectacle of '' States discordant, 
belligerent, and drenched in fraternal blood," felt strongly, as 
the conflict had come after every means to stay it had failed, 
that it must be a combat of life and death between the two great 
systems of civilization represented by the Free and the Slave 
States, which stood at last front to front and face to face. It 
was a necessity of empire that one or the other should com- 
pletely conquer. In a speech made at a war meeting on Oct. 
14, 1861, to encourage the foilnation of the Twenty-fifth Regi- 
ment, he says : — 

" We may no longer talk as we would if it were a question of avert- 
ing war. We are in civil war by no fault or act or responsibility of 
ours. We are in civil war, and somebody must conquer and somebody 
else must be conquered before there can be a possibility of peace. The 
great historic crisis has been cast on us — so strange, so sad — and we 
cannot avoid it or run away from it. It is Union, the whole or none. 
It is the Government saved or lost. It is the National Unity preserved 
or extinguished. The decrees of Providence, the converging lines of 
history, the Revolution, the Confederation, the Constitution and seventy 
years of happiness and renown under it, Washington and Madison and 
Jackson, all have stamped the seal upon the issue, and it is — one coun- 
try, one Constitution, one destiny. It is this or nothing. The Repub- 
lic of the United States or the Republic of the Confederate States is to 
have the government of all this imperial domain. To this alternative 
it has come at last." 

Throughout the year 1861 Colonel Bullock gave much of his 
time to attendance on war meetings for the recruiting of regi- 
ments, everywhere speaking with an eloquence that inspired 
all who listened to him. He met boldly all the questions of 
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taxation and expenditure, admitting their burdens, but insist- 
ing that all must be borne in so great a cause. 

He was elected Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
Massachusetts by a unanimous vote in January, 1862. His 
conduct of the affairs of the House during the preceding year 
as chairman of the Judiciary Committee had so commended 
itself that even political opponents did not care to record their 
votes for another candidate. In 1863 he was re-elected by 
every vote but three, and in each of the years 1864 and 1865 
by unanimous votes. Such a record is certainly most unusual, 
and bears peculiar testimony to the entire fairness as well as 
consummate ability with which he controlled the debates of 
the House. Quick of apprehension, exact in dealing with all 
questions however rapidly thrust upon him, clear in expres- 
sion, and of unfailing courtesy, opponents felt that there was 
nothing they could justly expect or ask from him that was not 
readily accorded. It is not a small honor that throughout 
this most trying and anxious period he commanded so fully 
the respect and confidence of all parties in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of a State which took so prominent a part in the 
conflict from the beginning to its triumphant close. 

Colonel Bullock considered with much thought the financial 
aspect of the war, on which it was obvious that so much de- 
pended, alike as it affected the debts to be incurred by the 
local municipalities, by the State itself, and by the burdens it 
must bear as one of the United States in the obligations of the 
National Government. He did his full share in aiding to 
maintain the high financial position which the State was able 
to preserve throughout the war as well as since. With the 
whole subject of our resources and products, and with the 
taxation they could fairly bear. State and National, he made 
himself familiar by careful study. Nor, little adapted as such 
subjects are for rhetorical display, did he hesitate to deal with 
them before popular audiences as well as in legislative discus- 
sion, interesting them as he was well able to do by forms of 
statement which lost nothing of their force or vigor because 
of their graceful and attractive expression. Nor did he keep 
back anything as to the sacrifices of property, as well as of 
life, that must be borne. Conceding that the State and the 
National governments were entering upon an era of debt, that 
this was a legacy which a great war must bequeath, he demon- 
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strated, by a most careful scrutiny of facts and figures, the capa- 
city of each to meet every obligation that could be anticipated. 
He vindicated the justice of the war, and urged that while 
Massachusetts offered her sons on the altar of the Constitution 
and the country, she did so with the full determination to con- 
tribute at least the full proportion of her property and her in- 
dustry to every expenditure that the emergency demanded. 
But wisely conservative in this as in other things, he insisted 
that sufficient revenues should be raised always to meet the 
interest and to some extent reduce the principal of every debt 
incurred ; that no State could exist or advance financially ex- 
cept on this principle, and that the great maxim of Hamilton 
should be observed which holds it to be fundamental that the 
creation of a debt should be accompanied by the means of its 
extinguishment. He early said : — 

" Our present necessities absolutely devote us to this principle. So 
soon as our revenues shall be sure to meet this requisition, whatever be 
the modes of taxation from which those revenues are derived, our secu- 
rities will be in high favor and feverish excitement will give way to 
general confidence ; and until we settle that point bank officers may 
visit the Secretary and he may return the visits all in vain. . . . What- 
ever system of taxation may be at first adopted, experience will doubt- 
less suggest improvements which can only be ascertained by experiment. 
But for a stable credit which shall leave men at liberty to pursue their 
business and labor to receive its rewards without the fear of disturb- 
ance, such measures must be as positively certain as they are uncondi- 
tionally essential. And it is for the interest of every man, whether he 
be rich or poor, th^t such taxes be at once established and maintained.'* 

Colonel Bullock felt strongly that the North must be kept 
as a unit in the conflict, and that the most strenuous efforts 
must be made to preserve as much of the sentiment and the 
power of the Border States as possible. He knew well that 
three great States, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri, while 
they acknowledged the system of slavery, were yet Western 
rather than Southern in their interests and feelings, that there 
was an intense feeling for the Union among those who had lis- 
tened to the teachings of Webster, or had followed those great 
leaders of the West, — Clay, Benton, and Jackson. While 
he did not therefore participate in the impatience of others 
at the delay caused by the anxiety which the President felt to 
conciliate all who were in favor of the Union, he had soon 
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settled in his own mind that African slavery was so " inti- 
mately connected with the war that the two things could not 
be considered apart." 

When the Proclamation came, immediately after the battle 
of Antietam, in 1862, in pursuance of the vow before God 
which Mr. Lincoln says he had made, that if Lee were driven 
from Maryland he would crown the victory by emancipation 
of the slaves, it found the people of the countrj^ completely 
ready. Colonel Bullock presided over and addressed large 
meetings in most ardent and energetic support of the measure. 
At a period somewhat later he said, in an address before a 
Republican Convention, referring to the question whether Mr. 
Lincoln had been too slow or too rapid in the policy he had 
enunciated : — 

" I pause not here to settle the question between those who during 
the first eighteen months of his administration would have held him 
back to a more laggard policy or those who would have thrust him 
forward to a more rapid policy towards the espousal of that theory 
which in the judgment of all, only qualifying it as to the question of 
time, was the final fate and destiny of this empire. But I do say, Sir, 
in regard to the President of the United States, that it is sufficient to 
me that whenever he has taken a step or a stride forward, the Lord 
has seemed to irradiate and illuminate the path before him. It is suffi- 
cient for me, and for you, that he has struck the epoch bell of the ages 
at just and exactly such times as the people of this country and of other 
countries were most ready to receive the sound and to echo it in their 
hearts. It is sufficient for me and for you, fellow-citizens, that whether 
according to your estimation or mine the proclamation of freedom came 
early or came late, when it came at all it found the people of the North 
as it could not have found them before, ready to stand by it and die 
for it." 

To the intense but wise love of liberty, the noble character, 
the profound statesmanship, and the wonderful capacity for 
dealing with new occasions as they presented themselves 
which the President possessed. Colonel Bullock had done full 
justice from the first. His address delivered before the City 
of Worcester on June 1, 1865, after the assassination of the 
President, is not only one of the most eloquent but one of the 
most appreciative which that fearful event called forth. Nor is 
it the less interesting that w^hile it points out the clear grasp 
which Mr. Lincoln had of the relation between our political 
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and our military affairs, his knowledge of the national re- 
sources, his confidence in his ability to bring them out, and 
his firm reliance on the national spirit, this address also shows 
the military knowledge and capacity which careful study and 
his own clear intuitions had developed in the President. Upon 
this subject justice has never been done to Mr. Lincoln, nor 
will it be until his speeches, messages, and letters are more 
carefully collated in this regard. In this connection Colonel 
Bullock justly said : — 

" If you consider how extended and complicated the objective field 
soon became, and how in consultation and oversight he was its director, 
it must occur to you in reading his correspondence with the command- 
ers that his perceptions were clear and his judgment elementary and 
profound. How many toilsome, anxious hours he passed in the War 
Department, and how well he understood all that was transpiring and all 
that ought to transpire, is made apparent in the letters he himself wrote 
to General McClellan during the fifteen months. Read them and re-read 
them and you will agree that they evince in a remarkable degree for a 
civilian the military sense. Having committed to that officer an army 
of the flower of the land, he followed it with an interest alike parental 
and patriotic, studying the map of its marches and its hopes, breasting 
back while he could the impatience of the country, at all times suggest- 
ing his advice kindly to its chief, and finally, in those dark days which 
have made the name of Chickahominy historical, transmitting a series 
of despatches from his own pen which could not have been better if he 
had possessed the genius of a soldier. He saw through the objective 
and the consequential of campaigns quite as clearly and quite as far as 
most of the generals who wore his stars. Under the pressure of mili- 
tary repulse he rose large as the occasion, and when his commanders 
were changing their base he held hopefully to his own." 

The services of Colonel Bullock throughout the war in 
every form in which service could be rendered by a civilian 
were eminent, especially those rendered in the Legislature of 
the State as Speaker of the House of Representatives, and had 
caused him to be regarded as the natural successor of Governor 
Andrew whenever that gentleman might desire to retire from 
office. With the close of the war Governor Andrew had a 
right to believe that the great duties devolved upon him by 
the terrible struggle had been fully performed, and having 
declined any further re-election. Colonel Bullock was unani- 
mously nominated as his successor by the Republican Con- 
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vention in the autumn of 1865. He was elected Governor of 
Massachusetts, and served in that capacity during the years 
1866, 1867, and 1868 with the highest credit. The anxieties 
of the peace which follows a great civil war are many, and he 
met all questions which were properly the subjects of contro- 
versy with that respect for the opinions of others, that willing- 
ness to consider his own views carefully in all the light which 
could be afforded by those of others which characterized him. 
The care with which he reached his conclusions made him 
firm in holding them, as he knew that he had neglected no 
means of attaining a correct result. Habitually courteous, he 
well knew also how to protect his own dignity and that of 
the office he held when it was rudely invaded, as was quite 
clearly shown in a single but notable controversy with the 
Legislature. 

Governor Bullock was deeply interested in the efforts to 
restore the Southern States to their normal relations, but he 
was not the less anxious that the great results of the conflict 
should not be frittered away, but firmly fixed by such changes 
in the Constitution as should guarantee them from invasion. 
While he felt that every manifestation of sectional passion 
ought to be buried beneath a tolerant and statesmanly am- 
nesty, he also felt that in giving his support and adhesion as 
he did to the three great amendments to the Constitution they 
were the necessary results of the war, embodying in a more 
definite form the immortal truths of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and with the adoption of which those defeated in 
our great civil strife had no right to be dissatisfied. 

Declining a re-election in 1868, Governor Bullock retired 
from the office of Governor at the close of that year. While 
from that time forward he was unwilling to take any part in 
official life, his interest in public affairs did not cease. He 
was ready always to take his full share in the discussion of 
the questions of the day; but when opportunities offered, as 
they did, for him actively to participate in them from any official 
position, he was reluctant to do so. He was much attached to 
his library, to literary and historical studies, and in the years 
that followed 1868, as in those which preceded, was most gen- 
erous in answering the frequent calls for addresses on literary 
as well as patriotic occasions. When he was urged, however, 
to permit his name to be used as a candidate of the party to 
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which he belonged for Congress, although this was by the 
hearty concurrence of all and in a district where a nomination 
was equivalent to an election, he could not be induced to 
consent. 

On Dec. 8, 1879, he was offered, through Senator Hoar, the 
position of Minister to the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland by President Hayes, under most flattering cir- 
cumstances, but declined it. This was owing in some degree, 
undoubtedly, to the ill-health of his wife, to whom he was 
strongly attached, which he felt rendered it practically im- 
possible for him to accept the appointment. 

It was unfortunate for Governor Bullock's own fame, cer- 
tainly, that at the close of his gubernatorial career he should 
apparently have formed the determination to end his active 
connection with public life. In the possession of an ample 
fortune, he could have made without difficulty those pecuniary 
sacrifices it so often entails, and from these he certainly would 
not have shrunk. In the discussions of Congress his words 
could not but have been of the highest value. A careful stu- 
dent, not of our own constitutional history only, but of the 
experience of other governments, he would have brought to 
the consideration of our then deeply interesting public affairs 
the knowledge which such an education gives, while the grace- 
ful diction and elegant expression in which he was capable of 
clothing his thoughts would have imparted interest to all that 
he uttered. His moderation and fairness in stating the adverse 
position of others, while he enforced his own, would have 
always commanded respect, even when it did not carry con- 
viction. Governor Bullock was never placed in any position 
where his powers as a debater were fully tested. He left the 
active practice of the profession of the law very early. As a 
member of the Massachusetts Legislature, both before and dur- 
ing the Civil War, it was so strongly controlled by the party to 
which he belonged that there was not the same opportunity for 
discussion that a more evenly divided house would have pre- 
sented, and he declined any election to Congress. But while 
not fond of controversy, especially when it assumed the irrita- 
ting or personal character into which debate sometimes degen- 
erates, he had all the qualities which mark the great masters of 
debate. He desired to speak only after careful preparation, 
for he did not belong to that class of speakers who think any 
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thought, however immature, is good enough for utterance ; but 
he required no verbal preparation. When he had thoroughly 
thought out his subject, his ideas naturally moulded themselves 
into a graceful and attractive form. He had command of all his 
resources when on his feet, and was quick to meet and answer 
any argument which an opponent could offer. But the reputa- 
tion of Governor Bullock will be that of an orator rather than 
of a debater, and as such, whether his political or his literary 
addresses are studied, no man of his time can be placed above 
him. As such he had every physical advantage : a little 
above the middle height, a well-made figure, a handsome and 
intelligent countenance, a manner simple but elegant, a full 
but musical voice, attracted at once an audience. He had, 
above all, the temperament of an orator ; never thinking of him- 
self, but engrossed by those whom he was addressing, his own 
moods responded to theirs, and he led them the way he desired 
by the force of his own emotions. He never struck over the 
head of his audience, but raised it to his own level, and, for- 
cible and clear in statement, could make even an abstruse 
proposition appear simple by his method of elucidating it. 
His wide and ample reading gave him command of many in- 
stances with which to illustrate that of which he spoke ; but 
he used these strictly as illustrations, and never overloaded or 
encumbered his discourse with mere ornament. His addresses 
embraced a vast variety of subjects, and show how constantly 
he had been looked on for many years as the exponent in 
times of anxiety or doubt, of joy or sorrow, of the feeling of 
the energetic and vigorous community in which he dwelt. 
While the collection which has been made of his addresses 
is not complete, it is sufiicient to show the characteristics of 
his oratory and the elevation of his thought. Those upon 
political affairs show how calmly he reached his own conclu- 
sions, his vigor in statement, his force in argument ; those upon 
the war — its causes, its anxieties, the necessity of resolutely 
prosecuting it, upon the recruiting of the regiments, upon the 
sacrifices to be cheerfully made — attest how deeply his heart 
was interested in the great struggle ; those upon the return of 
tlie soldiers. or the dedication of monuments to their departed, 
replete with patriotic feeling and rejoicing in the victory that 
had been won, express his strong hope that the victory shall 
be used wisely and yet generously and magnanimously ; while 
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his historical and academic addresses evince his wide learning, 
his correct judgment, his just, pure, and manly sentiment. 

In the daily concerns of the community in which he dwelt 
Governor Bullock took always a strong interest. He was a 
good citizen, neighbor, and friend. He was ready to accept 
those offices of trust which the general public welfare requires' 
to be discharged by men of judgment and men of means who 
can have no ulterior object in the management of pecuniary 
affairs. It would be tedious to recount the number of these 
that were imposed upon him, the duties of which were faith- 
fully and conscientiously discharged. While his lofty personal 
character inspired the profoundest respect, his gracious de- 
meanor rendered him easily approachable by all. His polite- 
ness sprang from a good heart and genuine kindly feeling, 
and those in trouble found in him always a safe and a consol- 
ing adviser. Of an affectionate nature, those widely separated 
from him in talent, ability, or worldly position could come to 
him always sure of sweet and generous human sympathy. 

Any notice of Governor Bullock would be imperfect that 
did not allude to his singularly fortunate and beautiful domes- 
tic life. He was married in 1844 to Elvira, daughter of Colonel 
A. G. Hazard, of Connecticut. This lady, and their three chil- 
dren. Colonel A. G. Bullock, Mrs. Nelson S. Bartlett, of Bos- 
ton, and Mrs. William H. Workman, of Worcester, survive him. 
Into the sacred circle of the home *in which from the day of 
his marriage to the day of his death Governor Bullock was 
loving and beloved, no one would rudely intrude. Whatever 
his honors or his successes elsewhere, here was his highest hap- 
piness throughout life. A tender and devoted husband, a 
wise and loving father, the affection he gave so lavishly was 
as generously returned. The influence of such a home is to 
create over all who come within it an atmosphere of calmness, 
peace, and love. 

Governor Bullock died suddenly on the 17th of January, 
1882. Some premonitions had been given him that such an 
ending of his life was possible. He had heeded these warn- 
ings so far as to see that his affairs were carefully kept in 
order, but he had not shrunk from the large number of duties 
he was performing in connection with the financial institutions 
of Worcester. However sudden his death, it could not have 
found him unprepared. His public life by his own determina- 
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tion had closed ; but as he looked back and remembered how 
often his words had been listened to in the hours of anxiety, 
he could have recalled no occasion w^hen he had appealed to 
anything but high motives, patriotic purposes, and honorable 
action. While his eloquent voice is forever silent, " he has 
left behind him the memory of great trusts worthily dis- 
charged, of opportunities for usefulness well improved, of a 
private life honorable, beautiful, and without a stain." 



